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Casale would be found, though it seems that the statement 
then made in reference to these documents was false, as they 
were afterwards discovered concealed in a weU at Padua. At 
the end of the conference he was arrested without ceremony, 
and after his arrest no one was permitted to approach him. 
The most extraordinary precautions were taken to prevent his 
discovery, particularly that of obliging him to wear a mask 
during his journey when he saw any one, to conceal this 
violent breach of the law of nations, Matthioli being at thi§i 
time plenipotentiary of the Puke of Mantua for concluding a 
treaty with France ; and the same reasons for concealment 
existed till his death, since that event happened while both 
Louis and the Duke of Mantua were still alive. This accounts 
for his confinement being always solitary and secret ; one act 
of diplomatic treachery, however, could never warrant the 
infliction of the most horrible of all punishments, soUtary 
confinement, attended by such rigours as his were, foy t\^'enty- 
four years in a dungeon; but Louis, whether as a man or a 
sovereign, was one of the most cruel and tyrannical eharaoters 
to be met with in the whole range of history. 

For the first few days of his imprisonment Matthioli was well 
treated, but his gaoler afterwards received instructions to the 
effect, that "It is not the intention of the king that Sieur 
de Lestang," — the name given to him, — " should be well 
treated, nor that, except the absolute necessaries of life, should 
he have anything given to him that may make him pass his 
time agreeably." Repeated injunctions, to this effect, are a 
proof how much importance the rancorous Louis attached to 
his victim's being compelled to drink his bitter draught of cap- 
tivity to the very dregs. The harshness of his treatment and 
the utter hopelessness of relief or liberty seem to have affected 
the intellect of Matthioli, as his gaoler reports that in his 
frenzy and despair* the wretched prisoner used to give way to 
the most violent paroxysms of mental derangement, during 
which he found vent for his rage by writing with charcoal 
abusive sentences upon Louis . on the wall^ of his prison. A 
mad Jacobin monk, who was confined in the same prison, was 
put into the cell v/ith Matthioli, but died after their removal 
to another and more wretched prison at Exilles. After the 
death of the monk, Matthioli was again removed to the island 
of St. Margaret, on the coast of Provence. During the journey 
he was conveyed in a chair covered with oilcloth, that the 
possibility of his being seen or spoken to might be prevented. 



It was during this journey, there is reason to believe, that the 
permanent \ise of the mask, which he was afterwards com- 
pelled to wear till his death, began. This mask was not made, 
as has b.een erroneously supposed, of iron, but of black velvet, 
strengthened with whalebone, and fastened behind by a 
padlock. 

Amongst the anecdotes given of this prisoner, who has so 
long been the object of so much general curiosity, it has been 
mentioned that he wrote his name and rank with the point of 
a knife on a silver plate and threw it out of his window, and 
that it was picked up by a fisherman, who brought it to the 
gaoler. The fisherman, having satisfie.d the man that he coiild 
not read, was released. Again, it is said th^t fee covered one 
of his shirts with writing, and threw it alsp out of Mi \^dow, 
and that a monk having found it, took it to th^ governor of the 
prison, with a declaration that he had not leftd it, hut two 
days afterwards he was found dead in his bed. 

After eleven years' confinement at St. Margaret'a, Matthioli 
wa^ removed to the BastUe, The same secresy as before pre- 
vailed during his journey to Paris. At dinner he sat -with his 
back to the light, and his gaoler opposite to him, with a brace 
of pistols on the table. While at the Bastile, he was on a few 
occasipna allowed to go to mass, but the guards had strict orders 
to shoot him if he spoke to any one. At length he died, at the 
age of sixty-.thi'ee, after five years most rigorous confinement 
in a d\ingeon. ©f the Bastile. After his death, everything was 
done that could destroy all traces of his former existence : his 
clothes were burnt, as well as the furniture of his cell : all 
plate of every kind was melted do^Ti* the walls of the dungeon 
were scraped and then whitewashed, the floor was newly paved, 
the old ceiling taken do"svn, the doors and windows byrnt, and 
every comer most rigidly searched. 

it has been stated, on more than one authority, that LouisXY.. 
weU knew who the celebrated state prisoner really was, . and 
affirmed more than once that he was the minister of one of the 
Italian princes ; but this confession was considered at the time 
only as an evasion to put a stop to a more rigid inquiry. But 
let the unhappy victim be whom he might, the atrocious and 
persevering revenge of which he was the object deserves the 
heartiest exeoration^of all future posterity. His perfidy may 
have been great, but outraged humanity wiU not accept it as 
palliation or excuse for the barbaroiis and continued crtielties 
which he sufiered at the hands of the execrable Louis. 
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To paint history, whether with the pen or pencil, it is not 
merely necessary to describe circumstances with minute accu- 
racy of detail, telling us how the event referred to began, who 
was present, who took part in it, what they wore, how they 
looked, and how it ended. This, afcer all, is but a kind of 
imitation — a faithful rendering of costume, and of features as 
far as anything is known of them — though valuable when joined 
with talents of a still higher order, which come into play in the 
grouping, expression, &c. But this alone does not give one a 
vivid picture of the state of society, of the prevailing notions 
and tendency of the popular mind, of the position of parties, 
and their prejudices and passions. The first man in Great 
Britain who looked at history with the eye of aix artist, 
grasped all its leading features without dwelling painfully 
upon minutiae, and yet, with marvellous truth, blended them 
into a picture of surpassing beauty, was Sir "Walter Scott. 

Now we want some one to do for history with the pencil 
what Scott has done for it with the pen, to give the idea of 
truth, and not merely ideas of imitation. In the " Proscribed 
Royalist," an engraving of which appears on the following 
page, Mr. Millais has taken a step in the right direction, 
and a very long step. In this scene there is as much meaning 
as Smollett would have taken ten pages to express— the 
triumphs of the Roundheads, the utter discomfiture of the 



Royalists, the ranging of godly soldiers up and down the 
land, smiting the men of Beliftl, hip and tiiigh, wherever they 
met with them ; troopers in th© ehuroh©8, lafoopers in the old 
mansion-houses of the squires, Oromwell in the royal palaces, 
the fierce denunciation and longwinded e^^poundings of the 
sergeant in places that had for centuries eohoed to the mildly 
spiritual, but withal v^pid discomrsea of the parson; the 
cavaliers, beggars in foreign Im^^^ of forelgu bounty— their 
pride humbled, their boasting brought to nought— ^their 
prowess held in no more esteem than the hlowi of 4 child's 
flail on sturdy sheave? ; heirs of p?oud femilieg Iwlwng in 
woods and fastnesses, with no hope and no refuge, save in the 
insUnctive kindness of human nature— the 'love, the pity, the 
fidelity of those who knew them in better days. Do you mark 
the look of broken pride, of disappointed hope, of crushed 
ambition, the utter despair aud prostration which dweUs in 
the poor fugitive's face, as shipwrecked, worn-out, shorn of 
his fiery recklessness and ardour, he lurks in fear and trembling 
in this hollow trunk, in a park, it may be, where he once was 
the gayest of the gay, the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, with his slashed doublet, his neat hose, his clanking 
spurs, his long hair, and waving feather, and jaunty swag- 
gering air ? This girl was a belle, no doubt, in peaceful times, 
a gay coquette, who broke hearts by the score, and ran men 
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through with a single glance ; fickle, coy, and hard to please. his affliction, and cheering his heart with her gentle sympathy. 
The storm of war has rolled across the land, rousing a thou- This is what a picture ought to be, telling many things and 
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sand bad passions, but it has swept with it all her frivolity and suggesting a thousand more ; plucking from history its flowers 
vanity, and left her in the native dignity and simplicity of of romance, setting them in a vase before us to perfume our 
pure womanhood, a ministering angel, visiting the captive in rooms and delight our senses. 



